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THE ART OF ALL ARTS 

A gentleman residing in a suburb had as a member of his 
family a feline creature which, although of blue blood and certi- 
fied pedigree, had all the propensity of his race for staying 
abroad at night. One spring midnight, after exhausting vocal 
blandishments, the master of the house hit upon a plan of beat- 
ing the devil's tattoo with a table-knife on a china plate, out on 
the veranda, as if preparing a banquet against the wanderer's 
return. The ruse was brilliantly successful, albeit, under a 
neighboring street lamp, the upturned faces of a party of 
friends, returning from the theatre, expressed the final stage of 
petrefaction of Lot's wife. There be those who thus grossly 
cajole fellow human beings — ladling the crude oil of flattery to 
victims that bolt it as the Esquimax do blubber — and dare to 
call it 'tact.' 

In the introductory chapter of Words and Their Uses, Richard 
Grant White, taking as a text Oliver Cromwell's refusal to 
assume the title of King because of the associative qualities of 
the word, shows that "words have, like men, a history and alli- 
ances, and rights of birth and inherent powers, . . . which they 
can transmit ... to their rightful successors." He might 
have adverted to the morals and the manners of words, and it 
may be said of 'tact' that, although morally it is neutral, it is 
inevitably associative with delicacy, grace, amenity. To this, 
of course, not the dictionaries but universal consciousness must 
bear witness. 'Tact' is unmoral, just as 'advocacy' is, with- 
out being latently immoral. Certain kindred words, such as 
'diplomacy' or 'adroitness,' are sinisterly suggestive. All of 
these terms may imply the propitiation or the influencing of a 
person through his self-love and without entire frankness. The 
process may properly be called tactful, however, only if it 
neither violates good taste nor calls for sacrifice of self-respect. 

Tact has its negative, as well as its positive sphere, of which, 
in the world of modern government, our English cousins are the 
most conspicuous exemplars. That a broad spirit of toleration 
in matters non-essential is indispensable for modern imperial- 
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ism is as clear as that a similar attitude made Roman imperial- 
ism possible. But it was easier for the Romans, bred in an 
elastic, live-and-let-live polytheism, to recognize other people's 
gods, than for England, with her self-centered religion claiming 
exclusive inspiration, to refrain from proselytism by moral coer- 
cion and covert force. English toleration of paganism abroad 
and of dissent at home stands for tact fundamental. 

While toleration of prejudice generally, of course, is not a 
peculiarly English trait, no better illustration of it has been 
offered than by the career of a great Englishman. In his affec- 
tionate but discriminating tribute to John Stuart Mill, Mr. 
John Morley has remarked: "He [Mill] had measured the 
prejudices of men, and his desire to arouse this obstructive 
force in the least degree compatible with effective advocacy of 
any improvement, set the single limit to his intrepidity. 
Prejudices were to him like physical pre-disposition with which 
you have to make your account. He knew, too, that they are 
often bound up with the most valuable elements in character 
and life, and hence he feared that violent surgery which in eradi- 
cating a false opinion fatally bruises at the same time a true and 
wholesome feeling that may cling to it. . . . He was unrivalled 
in the difficult art of conciliating as much support as was possi- 
ble and alienating as little sympathy as possible for novel and 
extremely unpopular opinions. ' ' Many men, in America as well 
as in England, who were getting their mental eyes open during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century and found in John 
Stuart Mill a helpful guide to a livable philosophy, can now, 
looking backward, realize with Mr. Morley that a very material 
factor of Mill's influence was his exquisite tact. 

Perhaps the most important sphere of negative tact in a 
democratic republic lies in the apparent ignoring of class dis- 
tinctions, while actually taking them for granted. In com- 
munities where castes are definitely recognized, reciprocal ap- 
preciation across class lines finds free expression. An English 
nobleman may naturally be on terms of affectionate familiarity 
with his butler, the son of his father's butler. Where theoret- 
ical equality exists, there is the tendency, on the one hand, to 
force actual equality and, on the other, to resent and resist it ; 
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and living constantly on the socially defensive breeds an in- 
humane spirit of snobbishness. 

Bishop Warburton spoke with wisdom and moderation when 
he said that "high birth was a thing which he never knew any 
one to disparage, except those who had it not ; and he never knew 
any one to make a boast of it who had anything else to be proud 
of." Although in a republic, classes are constantly changing 
in personnel by accession of individuals of talent and by dropping 
out of degenerates, it would be sentimental fatuity to ignore the 
persisting entity of class itself. Indeed, government in America 
consists to a considerable extent in the just treatment and recip- 
rocal cooperation of classes as classes. 

The tactful man, however, appears unconscious of class dis- 
tinctions. Mutually self-respectful humanity may meet on 
common ground of mutual justice and helpfulness. The heir of 
several generations of opportunity will find a perfect harmonic 
in the heart of the grimy toiler in the mines, if only both 
parties keep to the eternal verities. In the intercourse of the 
classes there is no falser note than the affectation of absolute 
equality, and few men are so vulgar as not to resent another's 
vulgar feint of de-classing himself. The episode is yet remem- 
bered in New York of a candidate for office — himself a man of 
education and social prominence — who, before beginning a 
speech in a hall on the Bowery, removed his coat. His audi- 
ence, with sound instinct, took his theoretical equality of shirt 
sleeves only as an insult to their intelligence. No American 
has ever possessed to a greater degree the quality of tact under 
discussion than Theodore Roosevelt. Never disloyal to his own 
class, he touches the common humanity of all classes. 

The positive exercise of tact may be summarized as the mould- 
ing of men's actions through appeals to their legitimate egoism, 
pride, and self-interest. A century and more ago English-speak- 
ing communities had on their statute books a score of capital 
offences, and the ordinary garniture of an English cross-roads 
was a thief or a forger rotting on a gibbet. We have changed all 
that. Capital punishment is almost abolished ; the whole policy 
of vengeance has been discarded for that of evoking whatever of 
normal aspiration the criminal mind contains. Tact is but a 
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still more extended and refined exercise of the same method. 
We may manage the upper world, as well as the under, by play- 
ing upon the self-love which, to the good of themselves and 
society, all men have. There is much felicity in the French 
idiom which elevates self-love to the proper love. 

On the mental side we are met by a frequently abused dictum 
of Emerson. It may be, as he says, that "a foolish consistency 
is the hobgoblin of little minds," but one must not take other- 
wise than as fine-frenzied hyperbole the further remark that 
"with consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do." The 
scope of the sage's meaning is later hedged about by the sug- 
gestions that "no man can violate his nature; . . . there will 
be an agreement in whatever variety of actions, so they be 
honest and natural in their hour." It is indeed true that a 
man may "as well concern himself with his shadow on the wall 
as with slavish consistency with mere former appearance." 
But the substance of one's former deliberate opinions affords 
the only reliable impulsion in entering untried fields. 

"Foolish consistency" is another name for the crass vanity of 
following to the bitter end what was said in an unguarded or 
intoxicated moment. Tacitus relates that the ancient Germans 
had the custom of debating a question of importance at night 
when they were drunk and again in the morning when they 
were sober. A similar expedient for locus paznitenti<z might 
well be employed by highly responsive and emotional tempera- 
ments. One ought to be encouraged in saying: "When I 
spoke before, I was drunk with 'wine which never grew in the 
belly of the grape' — the wine of eloquence, of impulse or en- 
thusiasm. Now that I have slept off the potion, T see the truth 
another way.' " A material element of tactful mentorship lies 
in diverting one's ward from self -committal in hot blood. 

As the deliberate convictions of the past afford the only basis 
for healthful and reliable change, one who would influence his 
fellow man, far from denying the obligation of consistency, will 
search in the subject's character or philosophy for the point most 
favorable for the introduction of the new thought. It will be 
suggested as harmonious with something in which the hearer 
already believes. If the fresh idea germinates, it is best as far 
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as possible to let it alone. Honest men, started thinking along 
the line of some predisposition, will often think themselves out 
of error, when constant preaching would drive them to search 
for adverse arguments, to be clinched later by pride of opinion. 
The tactful man will suppress himself, except as to helpful hints 
over hard places. 

At the conclusion of his memoirs of Napoleon, de Bourrienne 
relates that Louis XVIII had directed Talleyrand, as President 
of the Council of Ministers, to present a list of persons for ap- 
pointment to the Privy Council. The King, having read the 
list, remarked: "But M. de Talleyrand, I do not see here the 
names of two of our best friends, Bourrienne and Alexis de 
Noavilles." The veteran marplot replied: "Sire, I thought 
their nomination would seem more flattering in coming directly 
from Your Majesty." Accordingly, both names were added in 
the King's handwriting. Bourrienne suggests that Talleyrand's 
real reason was to avoid the outside opposition that might be 
heard against the appointments, but, in addition, no expedient 
could have been cleverer for crystallizing a vague determination 
in the King's own mind. 

Perhaps it transcends conscientious tact to simulate opposi- 
tion in order to utilize pride of opinion. If such course ever be 
legitimate, it is in dealing with persons who temperamentally 
stand for the "universal negative." There are men who are 
ever repelled by strong or concerted expression of opinion; 
men, for example, who avow belief in democratic principles, 
yet who are habitually irritated and driven into opposition by a 
preponderating sentiment. As to such persons, a resort to 
actual disingenuousness may not be improper. 

Certainly, in endeavoring to prevail with average disposi- 
tions, it is the part of wisdom to draw out conviction, rather 
than attempt to enforce conviction vi et armis. It was rational 
tact that prompted a leading member of the bar to revise a 
brief prepared by a junior, by changing many of the proposi- 
tions from positive to tentative form and even toning down the 
absolute statements of conclusions, saying that the best of 
judges are human and no man relished being led absolutely by 
the nose. 
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That arch-worldling, Samuel Pepys, under date of February 
nth, 1664, wrote: 

"Mr. Falconer came and visited my wife and brought her a 
present — silver state cup and cover, value about three or four 
£., — for the courtesy I did him the other day. I am almost 
sorry for this present, because I would have reserved him for a 
place to go in Summer a-visiting at Woolwich with my wife." 

There may be comparatively few persons who would gossip so 
naively, even with self, through the medium of a cipher diary. 
The touch of human nature which attaches a contractual element 
to political favors and even social courtesies, will, however, 
bring the universal smile of kinship. Our motives for most 
acts are mixed, and the factor of self-interest is often uncon- 
scious. Only a superficial cynicism would sneer at movements 
for political reform because ardent champions of righteousness 
usually get the nominations for office, or because of the proba- 
bility that it was the hope of personal preferment that added 
energy and zest to their effort. "Honorable ambition" is sub- 
limated selfishness and might be frankly so acknowledged with- 
out reproach. If a man be not a mere time-server to his ideals, 
if he honestly intend to use the power gained through advocat- 
ing a good cause practically to further it, especially if he will 
still keep the faith when the time for self-sacrifice comes, the 
present coincidence of self-interest with public spirit is a source 
of public congratulation. 

And it may often be the part of sincere public spirit, nay, of 
earnest patriotism, to argue ad hominem in order to direct or 
modify the official conduct of a great man. Lord Salisbury 
probably never had, certainly need never have had, any moral 
misgiving over a consummately tactful episode of the Congress 
of Berlin. Mr. Disraeli was vain of his knowledge of French, 
albeit his pronunciation was execrable, and was firmly set upon 
making an important address in behalf of the English delega- 
tion in the official language of diplomacy. Lord Salisbury 
saved his chief from bringing ridicule upon himself and his 
country by dwelling upon the necessity of impressing the 
representatives of the powers with the grandeur of English 
imperialism and, to that end, of having the address given 
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in the English tongue by the greatest living master of Eng- 
lish oratory. 

Elementary psychology teaches that "the pleasure of doing a 
kind act includes the gratification of tender emotion, of the 
desire of a good name, of the instinct to put forth power." 
The egoistic element is seldom acknowledged even in self- 
communion. Constantly, however, self-expression and personal 
pride transmute abstract interest into definite action. And if 
sublimated selfishness in striving to identify one's name with a 
great reform be free from stigma, why may not the same aspira- 
tion morally pass muster if the cause be less important or con- 
spicuous ? Why should we not respect an apostle to the Philis- 
tines who organizes a series of lectures or chamber music 
recitals, because, along with genuine desire to elevate benighted 
taste, goes sub-consciousness of social eclat incidentally to 
attach to himself ? And why may one not with unabated self- 
respect touch the ego mainspring in another person, frankly, if 
it be expedient, but, otherwise, with art concealing art ? 

Undoubtedly we are trenching upon debatable ground. 
Some years ago the manager of a public lecture for the benefit 
of a charity invited a cohort of nonentities to serve as Vice- 
Presidents and, after acceptance, forwarded an official badge 
with the suggestion that ten dollars would be an appropriate 
voluntary subscription. One of the newspapers, the morning 
after the lecture, reported that the stage was filled by two hun- 
dred Vice-Presidents, at ten dollars apiece. This incident is 
on a par with the feline episode narrated at the opening of this 
paper. Such an appeal to vulgar vanity was not warranted for 
the sake of extorting money even for charity. The moral com- 
plexion may be different where pride, or even vanity, is invoked 
as an incentive to acts of importance and in themselves credit- 
able to the actor. 

If a person may be led to substantial effort or sacrifice for 
the general weal, it is the function of tact to suggest an immedi- 
ate motive. The situation no more requires full frankness on 
the part of the mentor than it presupposes self-analysis by the 
subject. Broad-minded tact does not sentimentalize human 
nature. It realizes that a certain amount of self-idealization is 
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essential to self-respect and to humoring other people's auto- 
illusions. The tactful man will so deftly strike the personal note 
that it seems to vibrate only as part of the chord of altruism. 

Those who contend that tact is preeminently a feminine gift 
would, if argued into a corner, probably make a final stand on 
the assumption of venerable gallantry that women are superior 
in 'intuition.' The doctrine of evolution teaches the mental 
solidarity of animate nature — a theory excluding not only 
women's 'intuition' but animals' 'instinct,' as special en- 
dowments. 'Intuition,' as so used, really means a combina- 
tion of instantaneous observation and rapid reasoning, and, at 
the risk of apparent ungenerousness, one must claim at least 
sexual equality as to the process. In mere drawing-room tact — 
the art of steering clear of shoals of offence and bringing out 
only the agreeable side — it is believed that the 'sterner' sex 
is fully capable of holding its own. It is true that women 
sometimes go to more brilliantly audacious lengths, not only of 
banter and repartee, but of social coercion, without ruffling the 
surface urbanity, but this is because they are privileged and 
know they are. In criminal law Benefit of Sex has succeeded 
Benefit of Clergy ; more than a corresponding inequality pre- 
vails before the social law. This, in itself, puts a dispropor- 
tionate strain upon the tact of the sex that is condemned to take 
incisive thrusts without wincing, but itself must fence with 
buttoned foils. An underbred woman may be less obtrusive 
and awkward than an underbred man, but, thoroughbred for 
thoroughbred, the male of the human species, is no less felici- 
tous and resourceful in society than the female. 

It is probable that in the audience-room of many a Chan- 
cellery, where bloodshed and national dismemberment may be 
threatened, provided only that courtesy be not infringed, quali- 
ties of actual address are displayed, beside which a clever 
woman's rencontre with her dearest foe would seem the imagin- 
ary conversation of a doll's house. It is doubtful whether the 
ablest queen of a salon overmatches a great legal advocate cross- 
examining a hostile witness, in which task 'intuition,' adroit 
personal management, and self-control unite in drawing-room 
tact par excellence. 
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Tact as it has been discussed, however, includes much more 
than social aplomb. It has been viewed as an all-round facility 
of wisdom springing from cleverness, experience, and culture. 
Tact is general efficiency in dealing with human nature. To 
those who would still assert feminine superiority in what 
Emerson has termed "the art of all arts," it may be suggested 
that, so far as general capacity has been exhibited in sciences 
and arts, the male has not taken second place — not even in 
those ultimate flowers of civilization, the culinary art and the 
art of dressmaking. 

Wilbur Larremore. 
New York City. 



